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Ohio State Educational Conference 
Third Annual Session, April and 1923 


This what will make the Conference 


ain’t the guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close cooperation 

That makes them win the day. 


ain’t the individuals, 

Nor the army whole, 
But the everlastin’ team work 
every bloomin’ soul. 


Kipling. 
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Department Measurement and Research 
County School System 


JOSEPH BAER 
Assistant Superintendent Schools, Cuyahoga County 


The reasons usually given for 
department measurement and re- 
search city system are just 
valid for county system. fact 
the need the county system 
probably greater, since most the 
problems incident rural-school 
organization have not been sub- 
jected scientific investigation. 
Sporadic studies have been made, 
and few zealous individuals have 
done research work which very 
commendable but which really 
only beginning. Brooks and Pitt- 
man are among the pioneers this 
field. 

has seemed some school ad- 
ministrators that department 
measurement and research might 
great value the conduct 
county school district. Several 
reasons have been advanced which 
will presented briefly. 

Such department makes 
possible for the supervisory force 
concentrate its efforts where 
most needed. program tests 
properly conducted will show 
the strong and weak points the 
system, that is, will show some 
extent least, what subjects are 
not well taught they should 
be. shown that the entire 
system above the ac- 
cepted standards one subject, 
but quite low another subject, 
then the first subject should re- 
ceive minimum attention and 


efforts should concentrated upon 
the subject which low. The 
cause weakness may lie the 
methods used the textbooks 
followed. These also 
search problems for further scien- 
tific study and consideration. 

Teacher efficiency may es- 
timated some extent through the 
activities the department. The 
relative efficiency teachers 
partly shown the progress 
which their classes make over 
given period time. Classes 
approximately equal ability should 
make about the same progress 
the same length time. they 
not, one the possible causes 
the lack efficiency the part 
the teachers. Many other fac- 
tors may affect progress, such 
untoward building conditions, and 
other unfortunate environmental 
factors. 

One the most stimulative 
activities the department the 
comparison grade with grade, 
building with building, and district 
show boards education, patrons, 
teachers, and pupils 
school district stands relatively 
high, local pride aroused and 
they set out with added deter- 
mination remain high. the 
other hand, they are low, then 
the fighting spirit aroused and 
they set out redeem themselves 
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the eyes their colaborers. 
assumed, course, that at- 
tempt made see that they 
know what all about. not 
enough show that districts are 
high low. Causes must 
sought and suggestions made for 
improving the work. This offers 
abundant opportunity for the entire 
supervisory force cooperate 
their work. 


The studies made such 
department should give 
understanding the difficulties 
that confront the regular classroom 
teacher. The range abilities 
the various subjects the different 
classes shows very concrete 
way what the teacher has face. 
Children who are rather low 
what call general mental ability 
offer serious problems the class- 
room teacher. the conscientious 
teacher, the children who are very 
high ability also offer serious 
problems. Are they high enough 
and successful enough skip 
half-year year? this the best 
solution for the problem? 
should they given more work 
the same relative difficulty and 
kept where they are? The prob- 
lems what best for the indi- 
vidual pupil under varying condi- 
tions receive considerable 
light from the study the indi- 
vidual records the tests well- 
ordered program. Diagnostic tests, 
some which are individual 
nature, should used the study 
the individual pupil order that 
may receive the treatment which 
should accorded him. 


One very important service 
which such department can ren- 
der the integrating and uni- 
fying the larger system. Instead 
thirty independent districts, 
there should welding together 
the districts into unit the 


county district. The report the 
department research should em- 
phasize the larger unit while rec- 
ognizing local units. The feeling 
“togetherness” very impor- 
tant factor the development 
teachers and schools, and the re- 
search department should much 
foster this feeling. 


Another very important con- 
tribution which may made 
toward the consolidation schools 
the counties districts where 
consolidation has not been accepted 
one the solutions for better 
schools. When can shown— 
has been shown many in- 
stances—by the results standard 
tests that the one-room school 
distinctly inferior the consoli- 
dated school, the case against the 
one-room school and for the con- 
solidated school very measurably 
strengthened. One the prime 
arguments long standing has 
been that the three “R’s” are taught 
the one-room rural school fully 
well other schools. When 
this argument can objectively 
refuted, the proponents the one- 
room school are left without very 
strong platform. 


These are only few the many 
lines work open for investigation 
and one department either city 
county can meet all them. 
Each problem brings with 
whole new stellar universe 
explored and charted. depart- 
ment measurement and research 
can some these things for 
county system. such depart- 
ment can continued over 
period years, the cumulative to- 
tal results should very great. 


There are many difficulties inci- 
dent the establishment such 
department county system. 
First and foremost, the task 
convincing the County Board 
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Education that such department 
important and worth the ex- 
penditure incident its establish- 


ment. This done, the next task 


find some one who properly 
qualified the work, preferably 
some one with public school experi- 
ence who has had advanced train- 
ing this type work—the more 
the better. The field offers wide 
possibilities and hoped that 
many more will receive the train- 
ing which will equip them for such 

One the first difficulties met 
administering county depart- 
ment the wide territorial disper- 
sion the units. Ten thousand 
children scattered over four hun- 
dred square miles territory and 
eighty different buildings offer 
some difficulties that are rather 
hard overcome. The same num- 
ber children city district 
and about one-fourth many 
buildings would simplify the prob- 
lems very greatly. The territorial 
difficulty can overcome only 
delegating much the work 
local principals and teachers. 


But here again problem. 
Many the principals and teach- 
ers lack the training which neces- 
sary make testing program 
success. This makes the task 
compiling directions and making 
plans for the testing somewhat 
more difficult. Everything has 
explained simple and unmis- 
takable English for those who have 
not had proper training and exper- 
Even then many gross er- 
rors creep and one can only shut 
his eyes and hope for better success 
next time. 

Careless and ignorant teachers 
are present nearly every system. 
The careless kind not try 
score the papers correctly, and 
not take pains see that the re- 


sults are properly reported. The 
ignorant teachers offer more seri- 
ous immediate problem, but they 
can eliminated time. 

any event, the work the 
teacher must know how give and 
score the tests, for the measure 
success such department 
shown the modifications which 
take place classroom procedure 
when the teacher begins apply 
the remedies which are suggested. 

some the work giving and 
scoring the tests delegated 
the teachers—as necessity 
must the ordinary county 
system —then very careful pro- 
gram for giving the tests together 
with specific cautions and sugges- 
tions should worked out. These 
must nearly fool proof 
possible make them. Calling 
sets papers for correction, 
sending back record sheets for 
correction, and discarding results 
which are obviously invalid are 
some the ways insuring 
greater care future records. 


When the material comes the 
task tabulating next order. 
Much time may saved having 
forms all prepared for each test 
that the results each grade 
any school may tabulated di- 
rectly. Such form should show 
the distributions for each grade 
each school order that the distri- 
butions for the county may ob- 
tained for purposes computing 
county medians. 

When the results are all and 
tabulated the task interpreting 
the results may begin. Here be- 
comes necessary choose between 
thoroughness and expediency. 
imperative that the results get 
back the school people soon 
possible. very important 
that these results readily com- 
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parable and fairly easy interpre- 
tation. 


The first thing show the 
relative efficiency the system 
compared with the standards. This 
most effectively shown graphs 
with brief statement the in- 
terpretation the graph and just 
what shows. addition this, 
all possible, each grade 
every school should shown 
relation each grade every 
other school. This next im- 
possible where there are many one- 
room schools, but here the schools 
may combined according dis- 
tricts and the relative standing 
the districts shown. 


many forty different units 
may shown chart without 
too much confusion, numbers are 
used and key supplied with the 
chart. addition tables and 
charts, discussion what these 
tables and charts show, should 
included the report. 


Such report carefully prepared, 
requires time but the results justify 
the extra effort. The casual reader 
can get glance the facts con- 
cerning the relative standing the 
county whole. Those who are 
in‘erested special districts can, 
with minimum expenditure 
time and effort, compare that dis- 
trict with others. The more care- 
ful reader—the teachers will com- 
pose the majority this group— 
should find much that interesting 
and should find addition many 
practical suggestions for interpret- 
ing class and individual results, to- 


gether with suggestions for 


ing conditions. 

The complete report can well 
made the basis for one more 
teachers’ meetings, thus making 
sure that receives least modi- 
cum attention. The director 
the department should make 


effort attend teachers’ meetings 
and present materials and methods 
for the consideration the teach- 
ers. 


The task getting the matter 
board members slightly more dif- 
ficult. Larger charts showing the 
facts presented the report, with 
standards, county medians, and 
scores the local system, shown 
colored tacks, will help very ma- 
terially making the results con- 
crete. 

The larger task getting the 
material before the parents and 
citizens much more difficult 
county system, but much can 
done through parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and other local civic or- 
ganizations. least two-thirds 
the apparent failure such de- 
partment due the fact that 
parents and others not know 
what all about. soon 
boards education and parents 
see what being done, they are 
ready support the work. 


This discussion would not 
complete without recalling the fact 
that the measurement work com- 
pleted and progress made, must 
put upon scientific basis. Many 
investigations have shown that or- 
dinary examinations and methods 
grading are little better than 
guesses. Scientific methods must 
replace guess work, the cause 
education attain and main- 
tain the high ideals which have 
been set. 

Not trespass longer, the rea- 
sons for department measure- 
ment and research county 
system are the same those for 
such department city system. 
Since the rural and village systems 
have received less careful study 
and investigation the past, there 
are many problems which need 
careful and scientific investigation. 
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There are difficulties the way 
organizing and administering such 
departments. Perhaps the main 
difficulty the general inertia 
boards education, school people, 
and patrons. such department 
has been the rule rural school 
supervision, hence not neces- 
sary. The difficulties admin- 
istration are much the same 
would met conducting such 
department any system. When 
the department operation the 
testing program must carefully 


planned and carried and then 
the results must made available 


boards education, teachers, 


and others who 
This best accomplished through 
tables and carefully prepared 
charts put together 
which carefully edited the 
person charge. Such depart- 
ment should contribute much 
the efficiency the local system, 
and should also make its contri- 
bution the cause education 
general. 


Physical Condition Children Entering Special Classes 
LUCKEY. 
Psychological Clinic, Cleveland. 


Since the school year 1913-14 
all children Cleveland whose 
mental examination showed them 
seriously retarded and prob- 
able candidates for special class 
have been followed with 
questionnaire. The first part 
the questionnaire relates cer- 
tain easily obtained data regard- 
ing the family, the child’s 
school success, and his social 
and moral capacities. filled 
out those who come touch 
with the child school, 
generally the principal and 
teacher. The school doctor then 
makes careful physical examina- 
tion the child and enters appro- 
priate data the next part the 
blank. After that the school nurse, 
knowing her district and with 
understanding knowledge the in- 
formation obtained, goes into 
the home where she can obtain first 
hand all the facts about the home 
conditions and the family history. 
These data are grouped under the 
following general headings: birth, 
childhood, personal capabilities, in- 
dustrial activities, father’s history, 
mother’s history, family history, 
and physical condition the home. 
may well say passing that 


TABLE PHYSICAL DEFECTS THE 
PUPILS SPECIAL CLASSES 


Number 
Type Defect 
Children Percent 
Tonsils 166 
Malnutrition 147 
Cripple 130 
Vision 117 
Chest 110 
Organic 
Flat feet 
Goitre 
Adenoids 
Hearing 
Incontinence 
Phymosis, Circumcision, etc. 
Nasal obstruction 
Miscellaneous 
Stigmata 449 
Forehead—narrow, reced- 
ing, etc. 144 


Ears—Tubercle, Darwinia 
Microcephalic 
Rachitic 
Teeth—peg, Hutchinson, etc. 
Prominent stomach, etc. 


Facial asymmetry 
Mongolian 
Hydrocephalic 
Saddle nose 
Club feet 
Club finger 
Peculiar facial expression 
Cretin 
Ataxic gait 
Protruding jaw 


Soft palate 
(Continued page 32) 
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The Commonwealth Fund and Re- 
search Reading 


tion those who control the ap- 
propriations the Commonwealth 
Fund see the splendid outcome 
one its projects, namely, the 
analysis reading. The profes- 
sional conduct this investigation 
has been the hands the educa- 
tional group the University 
Gray, and Buswell. Three mono- 
graphs have appeared within the 
past seven months. Last June were 
published Gray’s “Remedial 
Cases Reading: Their Diagnosis 
and Treatment” and Buswell’s 
“Fundamental Reading Habits: 
Study Their Development.” 
Last November appeared Judd and 
Buswell’s “Silent Reading: Study 
the Various Types.” 

trilogy reading these re- 
ports are 
school man and woman who has 
deal with the teaching read- 
ing its application the study 
other subjects and this will in- 
clude practically everybody edu- 
cation should read these books. 
suggest that Buswell read 
first, that Gray read next, and 
that Judd and Buswell read last. 
lately read these almost 
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sitting, and their cumulative effect 
was probably enhanced our 
method approach. Nevertheless, 
feel that there can ques- 
tion their importance. 


Buswell’s book more definitely 
report laboratory investiga- 
tion. not, however, either un- 
interesting impractical. The 
author has gained immensely since 
the publication his “Experimen- 
tal Study the Eye-Voice Span 
Reading” both clearness ex- 
pression and his appreciation 
the meanings his findings. His 
treatment characterized fresh- 
ness material, wealth sug- 
gestion, and competent expository 
method. Unusual technical skill 
evinced the devising the re- 
cording apparatus. addition 
the improvement the device for 
photographing eye-movements, 
has made better use the syn- 
chronized dictaphone record and 
has this means made his treat- 
ment oral reading even more 
objective than his treatment 
silent reading. sincerely hope 
that Doctor Buswell will continue 
his researches, thereby securing 
larger number records and 
repetition his examination 
identical individuals after various 
periods have elapsed. other 
words, hope will stay with 
his problem; and feel sure that 
does, will succeed giving 
even more suggestive analyses 
“fundamental reading habits.” 


Gray’s “Remedial Cases” takes 
out the laboratory for the 
most part and into the schoolroom, 
although the schoolroom de- 
voting itself differential treat- 
ment pupils rather than mass 
teaching. Essentially this mono- 
graph book cases. One af- 
ter another the causes read- 
ing difficulty are identified indi- 
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vidual pupils and treatment ad- 
dressed those particular difficul- 
ties applied. Doctor Gray does 
not omit give the intelligence 
records these pupils together 
with their achievement records 
several standardized tests given 
before and after the remedial treat- 
ment. sense his report 
reference book. Indeed, found 
parts rather tedious reading. 
This not indictment any 
more than would indict- 
one’s desk for guidance identify- 
ing and treating reading difficulties. 
before everything else prac- 
book the brass-tack 
variety. 

The monograph Judd and 
Buswell broader scope than its 
two predecessors. essentially 
concerned with the differences that 
arise the reading act according 
the type reading material and 
the purposes the reader. dis- 
tinguishes between reading and an- 
alysis. The former more uni- 
formly progressive getting over 
the material and characterized 
relatively few and relatively reg- 
ular eye-movements. The latter 
does not progress uniformly and 
characterized numerous irregu- 
lar fixations. difficulty 
the part the reader, and 
its extreme form should not 
called reading all. This extreme 
form exhibited the reading 
foreign languages. are 
shown the behavior students 
the reading easy French and 
Latin after having studied those 
languages two and one-half years. 
“The results,” they say, “show that 
ease does third-year student 
the best grade seven high 
schools and around Chicago read 
Latin. contrast most the pu- 
pils who have had corresponding 


amount French show character- 
istic symptoms reading, although 
their reading labored type.” 
are not here concerned with the 
authors’ conclusions regarding the 
teaching Latin and French. 
are, however, concerned point 
out our readers that this mono- 
graph study the more com- 
plex forms reading —the forms 
reading which pupils the up- 
per-elementary high-school 
grades encounter. shows with 
daylight clearness that reading 
not “taught” the primary grades, 
matter how successful the teach- 
ing those grades may be. use 
the words the authors, “School 
methods must devised which 
will help pupils improve their read- 
ing far beyond the point which 
now ordinarily thought con- 
stituting the terminus instruc- 
tion reading.” other words, 
there reading technique ap- 
plied algebra, science, 
French, and Latin; and the 
pupil not taught how read 
these subjects, his success with 
them will amount very little. 
teach reading applied these 
subjects, cannot use primary 
methods. must use methods 
appropriate the maturity the 
pupils and the reading material 
which characterizes these subjects. 

realize that have done lit- 
tle justice the monographs whieh 
the Commonwealth Fund has sub- 
sidized. Our readers should secure 
them and satisfy themselves 
their value. 


ant and free state civiliza- 
tion, expects what never was and 
never will Jefferson. 


view (education) the most 
people can engaged.—Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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the Firing Line 


The new high school Stewart, 
Ohio, nearing completion. This 
building includes addition 
classrooms and laboratories, au- 
ditorium, two study halls, rest- 
room, and library. The par- 
ent-teacher association planning 
use this building for its meet- 
ings and Redpath Lyceum course 
has been scheduled the school. 
These indications promise that the 
new Stewart high school will pro- 
vide center for many community 
activities. 


Superintendent Reid 
posed half-day sessions means 
solving the problem school 
finance Youngstown. pref- 
erence cutting teachers’ salaries 
eliminating the kindergarten, 
sewing, cooking, manual-train- 
ing classes, proposes that half- 
day sessions introduced wher- 
ever necessary until the school 
board receives sufficient funds 
provide full-day instruction for 
each child. 


During the past thirty years the 
high-school enrollment Ohio has 
grown four times fast the 
population the state. The high- 
school group includes percent 
the population between the ages 
and 21. High-school enrollment 
today six times great 
was thirty years ago, and more 
than two and half times greater 
than was twenty years ago. 
There are approximately 160,000 
young persons now attending the 
public secondary schools Ohio. 


Under the general direction 
Doctor Alfred Hall-Quest, the 
College Education, University 
Cincinnati, general revision 
the high-school course study has 


been planned. means 
steering committee the personnel 
which will include one teacher 
each subject each the high- 
schools, planned that every 
high-school teacher the city will 
have active part this pro- 
ject. The purpose this proposed 
study which will more fully meet 
the needs the pupils and will 
arouse greater interest correla- 
tion subjects wherever possible. 


pile long-neglected mail 
lately discovered copy the 
November issue the Xenia 
Evening Gazette. Just before mak- 
glanced through its pages and 
found that scarcely one them 
article concerning the schools 
Xenia. all, there were five 
separate write-ups, some them 
rather long. hazard the opin- 
ion that the Xenia public schools 
will never get far away from the 
people they can secure this de- 
gree publicity the local paper. 
wonder, too, other school 
systems are securing good pub- 
licity this. pays. 

Athens has reported the results 
two separate testings spelling. 
both occasions words were 
given both column and timed- 
sentence form. the first occa- 
sion only the sixth-grade pupils 
were tested. The words used 
the column form were equally diffi- 
cult those used sentences. 
There proved very little dif- 
ference the results between these 
two forms testing. 

When, however, Superintendent 
Stailey repeated his experiment last 
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May and brought all the pupils 
from the low-third through the 
high-eighth grade into the project 
found that the pupils stood 
higher almost every instant 
when they took the words from col- 
umn dictation. His graph, how- 
ever, exhibits the fact that gen- 
eral the classes which did well 
poorly one type test did the 
same the other. From this point 
view would seem that the re- 
sults obtained from column dicta- 
tion affords good index 
spelling ability the results 
obtained from dictation 
tences. Since the latter type test- 
ing consumes great deal more 
time, does not appear justify 
itself least, not merely 
measure spelling ability. These 
conclusions are conformity with 
those which Professor Morton 
has reached; and doubt Super- 
intendent Stailey finds himself 
agreement with them. 


Under the direction Superin- 
tendent Charles Meek and his 
colleagues Toledo city-wide 
testing the elementary-school 
children reading and arithmetic 
has lately been attempted. The 
Stone Narrative Reading Scale, the 
Monroe General Survey Arithmetic 
Test, and the Buckingham Scale 
for Problems Arithmetic were 
used. Tabulations have now been 
completed and the work diag- 
nosis just beginning. the 
firm conviction the Toledo people 
that giving the tests and 
making the tabulations they have 
merely laid the foundation for the 
real work which their testing pro- 
gram makes possible. Superin- 
tendent Meek utilizing the serv- 
ices the Ohio State Bureau 
Educational Research connec- 
tion with this program. 


Work has been started Logan 


upon the construction new 
junior high-school building. This 
new unit our school system when 
complete will modern every 
way providing, among other things, 
ample facilities for manual train- 
ing and shopwork, home economics 
and excellent gymnasium. 


connection with the project 
the Bureau Educational Research 
supervised study, Mr. Ed- 
ington has recently analyzed the 
results questionnaire sent 
the principals junior and senior 
high schools Ohio. Two hun- 
dred and thirty questionnaires were 
sent out few weeks ago. Returns 
have thus far been received from 
one hundred and thirty-two prin- 
cipals. Seventy them say that 
they are using some form super- 
vised study their schools. Fifty- 
six indicate that they are not, and 
six have tried plan supervised 
study but have abandoned it. Two 
the six take the trouble inform 
that they expect return the 
plan the near future. 

any our readers, either 
the elementary schools the 
junior and senior high schools, 
have plan supervised study 
operation, the Bureau would 
glad hear from them. 


Superintendent Powers, 
Amherst, Ohio, has sent some 
interesting data from study 
making success arithmetic 
basis determining success 
later mathematics. 

Early the year the ninth grade 
was divided into classes and 
the basis the teacher’s judg- 
ment. Arithmetic scores Woody 
Multiplication Scale and Stone 
Reasoning Test for these pupils, 
when they were the eighth grade, 
were available. Mr. Powers says, 
was surprised find that the al- 
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gebra teacher had placed her 
section number pupils who had 
ranked very high most the 
arithmetic the upper 
the Woody Multiplication Scale, 
Class algebra. the upper 
the Stone Reasoning Test, 
were placed Class and 
Class Thus the two classes were 
not appreciably different the 
basis arithmetic tests. 

The Hotz Algebra Tests Prob- 
lems and Equations and Form- 
ulae were given soon after the 
division was made, with the follow- 
ing results: 

Problems Equations and 
Formulae 
9.75 
3.99 


Class 
Class 


5.66 
1.92 


the Problem Test, pupils 
Class had lower scores than 
were higher than all but one 
Class the basis the alge- 
bra tests, the differences between 
classes obvious and the teacher’s 
judgment sustained. The correla- 
tion coefficients between the arith- 
metic tests and the algebra tests 
vary from 0.20 0.25, which too 
small significant. 

While Mr. Powers has too small 
sample warrant general con- 
clusions, his results are very sug- 
gestive. Many people have as- 


sumed that pupil will the same 
kind work advanced mathe- 
matics does the earlier 
work. The above results question 
such assumption. 


Suggestions for Educational Bookshelf 


MARGARET DOHERTY 
Reference Assistant, Bureau Educational Research, 


Educational Measurements 


standardized tests. Boston: Hough- 
ten Company, 1922. 175 pp. 
$1.75. 


educational measurement with the 
elements statistical method. New 
York: Appleton and Company, 
1922. 388 pp. 

ucation. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1921. 416 pp. $3.25. 


Measuring the re- 
sults teaching. Boston: Houghton 
Company, 1918. 273 pp. $1.50. 

duction the use standardized 
tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company, 1922. 263 pp. $1.60. 


tests educational and vocational 
Bloomington Public School 
Company, 1921. pp. 


applied education. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1917. 410 pp. 
$2.60. 


Terman, The intelligence school 
children. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1919. 317 pp. $2.15. 


Guy ed. Intelligence tests 
and their use. Bloomington Illinois 
Public School Publishing Co., 1922. 
288 pp. $1.60. (Twenty-first year- 
book the National Society for the 
Study Education.) 


II. Psychology 

James. Introduction psy- 
chology. New York: Henry Holt, 
1918. 281 pp. $1.32. 

normal schools. Boston: Houghton 
Company, 1921. 362 pp. $2.25. 

the school. New York: Century Com- 
pany, 1922. 339 pp. $2.00. 

Freeman, Psychology the com- 
mon branches. Boston: Houghton 
Company, 1916. 275 pp. $1.25. 


star indicates that book recommended for first purchase. 
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Jupp, The psychology the high 
school subjects. New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1916. 515 pp. $1.50. 

*La Rue, Psychology for 
teachers. New York: American Book 
Company, 1920. 316 pp. $1.40. 

psychology for teachers. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, 1922. 241 pp. 
$2.20. 

mental life. New York: Henry 
Holt Company, 1921. 580 pp. $2.50. 

History 

Boston: Houghton Company, 
1921. 349 pp. $3.60. 

the United States. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1919. 517 pp. $2.40. 

Graves, Students’ history 
education. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1915. 453 pp. $1.25. 

modern times. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1913. 410 pp. $1.10. 

fore the middle ages. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1909. 304 pp. 
$1.10. 

*Graves, History education 
during the middle ages. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1910. 328 pp. 


$1.10. 

tory education. Chicago: Macmil- 
lan, $3.50. 

IV. Administration and Super- 
vision 

administration. Boston: Houghton 
Company, 1916. 479 pp. $2.40. 

Henry School efficiency. 
manual modern school manage- 
ment. New York: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1917. 374 pp. $1.25. 

*Burton Supervision and 
improvement teaching. New York: 
Appleton and Company, 1922. 510 
pp. $2.25. 

subjects with special application 
the supervision manual and indus- 
trial arts. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1922. 161 pp. $1.50. 


Administration 
education democracy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1914. 
383 pp. $1.25. 

ondary education. Boston: Houghton 
Company, 1918. 741 pp. $3.10. 


Jounston, The modern 
high school: its administration and 
extension. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1914-16. 848 pp. $1.88. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1920. 277 pp. $1.90. 

Perry, The management 
city school. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1919. (Revised Edition.) 
434 pp. $1.50. 

Educational administration. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1913. 
391 pp. $2.00. 

Classroom organization and 
control. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1918. 300 pp. $2.15. 

school supervision. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Company, 1921. 204 pp. 


The Junior High School 


*Briccs, The junior high school. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1920. 350 pp. $2.15. 

Koos, The junior high 
school. New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Howe, 1921. 185 pp. $1.36. 

*Van The junior high 
school idea. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1922. 423 pp. $1.50. 


VI. Teaching 


*Branom, The project method 
education. Boston: Richard 
Badger, 1919. 282 pp. $1.75. 

Teaching the common 
branches. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1917. 368 pp. (Revised 
edition.) $2.15. 

How teach the pri- 
mary grades. Chicago: Flanagan 
Company, 1920. 304 pp. $1.65. 

*Davis, The technique 
teaching. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922. 346 pp. 


Boston: Houghton Company, 
1915. 277 pp. 


teaching education. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1921. 364 pp. $1.75. 


technique. 

New York: Century Company. 378 
pp. $2.00. 

primary grades. 
Lippincott, 1919. 221 pp. 


Projects the 
Philadelphia: 
$1.40. 
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The redirection high school in- 
struction. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott Company, 1921. 286 pp. $1.00. 

Harry Directing study. Ed- 
ucating for mastery through creative 
thinking. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1922. 377 pp. 

high school pupils means the 
high school subjects. New York: The 
Century Company, 1922. 359 pp. $2.00. 

teaching elementary schools. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1919. 
332 pp. $1.60. 

Prrrman, Marvin Successful teaching 
rural schools. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1922. 294 pp. 
$1.40. 

and others. How teach 
elementary school subjects. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. 
343 pp. $2.25. 

problems. New York: American Book 
Company, 1922. 368 pp. 

Training for effective 
study. Boston: Mifflin 
Company, 1922. 251 pp. $1.90. 

lum. Dealing with the project 
means organizing the curriculum 
the elementary school. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott Company, 1921. 
338 pp. $2.00. 

motivation school work. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921. 
(Revised Edition.) 279 pp. $1.90. 

Agriculture 

vocational agriculture. Boston: 
Richard Badger, 1921. 142 pp. 
$2.00. 

ASHLEY and Davis, Kary 
delphia: Lippincott Company. 
1921. 434 pp. $3.00. 

Arithmetic 
Brown, and Corrman, How 

teach arithmetic. Chicago: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1914. 373 
pp. $1.25. 

methods teaching arithmetic. 
Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 
1920. 340 pp. $1.60. 

number. Chicago: Benjamin 
Sanborn and Company, 1922. 174 
pp. $1.32. 


metic. Chicago: Benjamin San- 
born and Company, 1918. 262 pp. 
$2.00. 

arithmetic. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1922. 314 pp. $2.00. 

arithmetic. Chicago: Rand 
and Company, 1921. 260 pp. $1.50. 


English 

Emma. Teaching literature 
the grammar grades and high 
school. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1915. 337 pp. $1.25. 

lish. Yonkers: World Book Com- 
pany, 1920. 198 pp. $1.20. 

English for junior high grades. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 
1921. 220 pp. $1.60. 

English the high school. New 
York: Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, 1922. (On press.) 

English the secondary school. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1917. 365 pp. $1.60. 


Geography 

methods for teaching elementary 
geography. New York: Hinds, Hay- 
den and Eldrege, Inc., 1921. 135 pp. 
$1.00. 

*BranoM, and Branom, 
emphasizing the project method. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1921. 
292 pp. $1.48. 

ciples geography. Chicago: 
Rand McNally and Company, 1920. 

raphy problems. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1921. 306 pp. $1.50. 


Handwriting 
writing. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1914. 155 pp. $0.60. 
History 
history elementary and secon- 
dary schools. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1915. 497 pp. $1.40. 
American history. New York: 
Company, 1921. 278 pp. 
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Language 

Our living lan- 
guage, how teach and how 
use it. Chicago: University Pub- 
lishing Company, 1921. 302 pp. 
$1.60. 

Macon Language work 
elementary schools. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1916. 333 pp. $1.25. 

Physical Training 

physical training with special ref- 
erence formal exercises. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1922. 257 pp. (More adaptable for 
high school teachers.) 

*Sowers, Physical training. 
guide for teachers. Dallas, Texas: 
Southern Publishing Company, 
1922. pp. (Intended for ele- 
mentary school teachers.) 

Organization 
and administration physical ed- 
ucation. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1922. 325 pp. 

Reading 

Guy Fundamental 
reading habits: study their de- 
velopment. (Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 21.) Chi- 
cago: University Chicago Press, 
1922. 150 pp. $1.50. 

Dunn, Interest fac- 
tor primary reading material. 
(Teachers College Contribution 
Education, No. 113.) New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia, Uni- 
versity, 1921. pp. 

reading ability: their diagnosis and 
remedies. New York: Heath 
and Company, 1922. 420 pp. 

Gray, and others. Remedial 
cases reading: their diagnosis 
treatment. (Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 22.) 
Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1922. 208 pp. $1.75. 

ests reading. (Teachers College 
Contributions Education, No. 
107.) New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921. 143 pp. 

ciples teaching reading and liter- 
ature the intermediate grades 
and the high school. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott Company, 1922. 
460 pp. $2.00. 

Silent reading with 
special reference methods for de- 
veloping speed. New York: Mac- 


millan Company, 1921. 289 pp. 
$1.72. 

Silent and oral 
reading. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1922. 306 pp. $2.00. 

the content the elementary 
school course reading. (Univer- 
sity Wisconsin Studies the 
Social Sciences and History.) Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin: University Wis- 
consin, 1921. 152 pp. $1.50. 

Emma. How teach silent 
reading beginners. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott Company, 1922. 
133 pp. $1.60. 

Guy (ed.) Report 
Society’s Committee silent read- 
ing. Bloomington Public 
School Publishing Company, 1921. 
172 pp. (Twentieth yearbook for 
the National Society for the Study 
Education, Part 11.) $1.10. 

Science 

eral science. Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1922. 169 pp. 
$2.00. 

Spelling 

and his spelling. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1914. 262 
pp. $1.00. 

spelling. Yonkers: World Book 
Company, 1919. 178 pp. cents. 

Educational Sociology 

Rural life and educa- 
tion. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1922. 377 pp. (Revised and 
enlarged edition.) $1.90. 

stitution. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1918. 479 pp. $1.50. 

*Sneppen, Educational sociol- 
ogy. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1922. 689 pp. $3.75. 

educational sociology. Boston: Hough- 

Company, 1917. 412 pp. 

Textbook Selection 

Textbook selection. Baltimore: War- 
wick and York, 1922. pp. $1.20. 

How use and judge it. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1918. 265 pp. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1922. 138 pp. $1.20. 
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build, equip and maintain them, 
Boston: Houghton Company, 
1920. 292 pp. $1.50. 

Health and medical 
inspection school children. Phila- 
delphia: Davis, 1920. 

teacher. Chicago: Forbes and Com- 
pany, 1920. 307 pp. $1.25. 

Growth during school age. 
Boston: Richard Badger, 1920. 
268 pp. $3.00. 

The high-school age. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1914. 233 pp. $1.50. 

Ranson Education during 
adolescence. New York: Dut- 
ton and Company, 1920. 222 pp. 
$2.00. 

Adolescence and the 
high school. New York: Heath 
Co., 1922. 386 pp. $1.60. 


school child. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
$2.25. 


flin Company, 1914. 417 pp. 
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tion. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1921. 245 pp. 

The curriculum. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1918. 295 pp. $1.75. 

Brewer, The vocational guid- 
ance movement. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1918. 333 pp. $1.50. 

*Course study, Baltimore county, 
Maryland, public schools, grades 1-8. 
Baltimore: Warwick and York (pub- 
lished annually). $2.75. 

*Dewey, Democracy and educa- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1916. 434 pp. 

Lyon, Education for busi- 
ness. Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1922. 617 pp. $3.50. 

Child life and the curric- 
ulum. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company, 1921. 538 pp. $3.00. 


Laws for the liberal education 
youth .... are extremely wise 
and useful that, humane and 
generous mind, expense for this 
purpose would thought extrava- 
gant.—John Adams. 


Physical Condition Children 
Entering Special Classes 
(Continued from page 23) 

there are any remediable defects 
discovered the doctor, the family 
informed and urged have them 
taken care of. This done far 
possible before the child 
placed the special class for 
fective children. 

Naturally, some rather interest- 
ing data have been gathered. This 
year, for example, the question 
arose the presence phys- 
ical defects among these children 
who were placed the special 
classes. Were these children more 
physically handicapped than nor- 
mal children? The cases studied 
were those children who were 
school report, physical 
family history, and the mental 
amination. Border-line doubtful 
cases were not included. Reports 
1176 children were used 
basis for this study. Among these 
1176 children, physical defects were 
found shown Table 


Number 


Only percent the children 
were without defects. Many chil- 
dren were afflicted with several. 
Table gives details this point. 

article The Sentinel, Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio, suggested that 
three R’s—resourcefulness, respon- 
sibility, and reverence—be added 
the proverbial “three R’s taught 
the school. 


ay 

TABLE 

Number 

defects 

409 

371 

230 

104 

0.3 
0.1 
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